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Pieris floribunda 
Harlan P. Kelsey 
\elsey-Highlands Nursery Issued 

cast Boxford, Mass. Twice a Month 


(See Back Cover) 















HIS glass garden is 18 feet 
wide, 50 feet long and has 
two compartments. 


Its frame is entirely of steel. 
All wood is highest grade 
greenhouse cypress. The glass, 
the best there is for the purpose. 
To give the cost here, would 

Just published a new catalog 





What Would It Cost? 





not be fair to you, as freights 
and fares vary with the distance 
from any of our three factories. 
So if you will kindly tell 
us where your grounds are 
located, and whether on the 
level or a grade, we can then 
promptly give you an approxi- 
mate figure. 

to which you are welcome 














Jord «. Byurnham@. 





New York 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


Chicago 
202 S. LaSalle St. 





Toronto 
308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 








Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES | 











SUPERB ROSES 


For a perfectly balanced collection of these loveliest of 
flowers, we can heartily recommend either or both of the 
following: 


The Dreer Dozen— $11 
Dreer’s Gold Medal Dozen — $12.50 


(In both instances the price includes delivery) 


These are all dormant, hardy Tea Roses, specially pre- 
pared for Fall planting, which is now established as en- 
tirely practical. In fact, the early start which the plants 
get in the ground, often results in finer blooms in June. 


Complete descriptions of all the Roses in the above col- 
lections will be found in our Autumn Catalogue. Write 


for free copy and mention Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Roses — Autumn Planting 


Several hundred thousand field-grown plants, in several hundred 
varieties, are now ready to ship. These include new and rare Hybrid 
Teas, Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, an extensive list of Climbing Roses, 
and Roses for all parts of the country. | y 


Our special folder, “ROSES,—Autumn Planting” presents many 
of these varieties, and gives useful information for Rose-growers. A 
copy will be mailed on request to those who intend to plant Roses. 








Lilacs—Autumn Planting 


These popular spring-flowering shrubs 
will thrive in almost any _ location. 
Nearly 200 varieties are in our nurseries. 
If you intend to plant lilacs this fall, 
please ask for our special folder. 


Evergreens for Autumn 


For plantings of any magnitude we 
can supply Junipers, Spruce, Japanese 
Yew, Thuja in variety, grafted Blue 
Spruce (Koster and Moerheimi varieties) . 
Ask for special evergreen catalogue. 





Old-Fashioned Flowers 


New old-fashioned flowers for perennial gardens, rock gardens, 
ground covers, woodland plantings, dry soils and moist places. Ask 
for our catalogue, ‘‘Hardy Herbaceous Plants,’’ if you intend to plant 


old-fashioned flowers. 


Climbing Vines and Creepers 

Polygonum, Ampelopsis, Honeysuckle, 
Euonymus, Bignonia, Aristolochia, Wis- 
teria, Ivy, Silver Lace Vine, and many 
others are described and priced in our 
special folder. 


what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 








Our Specialties 


Deciduous and evergreen Azaleas, Kal- 
mias, Chinese Magnolias, Kolkwitzia, 
Cotoneaster, Viburnum carlesi, new Bar- 
berries and popular French Hydrangeas 
in blue, pink and white. 


In your request for catalogues it is important to state definitely 


We issue several catalogues. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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F inding new plants 


And unusual plants, is a joyous job when you visit Hicks 
Nurseries. 

Right here, in plain sight, you will see Hicks’ New Yew, 
Meyers Juniper, a couple of new evergreens; half-a-dozen 
new Cotoneasters and as many Barberries; some unusual 
plants for rock gardens, and perennials for fall planting. 
Hicks ‘“Time-saving’’ Evergreens and Shade Trees, also on 
display, can be moved in winter with entire safety. Next 
season they will give a finished effect to the planting plan. 
Home Landscapes, our general catalogue, tells the story of Hicks 


Nurseries and lists the unusual things growing here. If you do 
not have a copy, write us. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 











Evergreens 
in the shade 


Many people think evergreens 
cannot be grown in dense shade 
— the north side of the house, 
under woods, etc. But there are 
some varieties particularly 
adapted for this purpose—chiefly 
the Hemlock and the Yew, al- 
though Rhododendrons and 
Laurel succeed equally well. 


HEMLOCK (Tsuga) 


American Hemlock is a superb tree 
with drooping, spreading foliage, 
dark green, very soft in effect. It 
is hardy in absolutely every respect 
save one, it must be protected from 
prevailing winds. We can furnish 
single specimens or carload lots at 
surprisingly low prices in all sizes. 
But for those wishing to use smaller 
trees, we offer two bargains for 
immediate order. 


(100) (1000) 
4 to 8 inches * $10.00 $60.00 
10 to 15 inches ** 50.00 395.00 


YEW (Taxus) 


Japanese Yew (T. cuspidata). 
Hardy and slow growing, a spreading 
graceful tree, stands wind and cold 
and dense shade. 


(100) (1000) 


$45.00 $400.00 
60.00 500.00 


8 to 12 inches * 
8 to 12 inches ** 
2 to 3 feet—$8 each 




























AMERICAN YEW (T. canadensis) 


A low bush 3 to 4 feet high, but 
spreading arched branches that give the 
effect of a graceful fern. Crimson ber- 
ries in winter. 


(100) (1000) 
7 to 9 inches * $21.00 $200.00 
18 to 24 inches—$4 each 


(Other varieties and sizes of Yew and 
Hemlock are available in carlot 
quantities—write for prices) 


Kelsey’s Pricelist for Fall 
is now ready. Unusual offers in 
small evergreens, shrubs and trees 
are presented. We shall be pleased 
to send you a copy on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street 


New York City 















































g October Planting = 


SA 

’ RE you taking advantage of October and 
November, two of the finest months in the year 
for planting deciduous trees and flowering 
shrubs? 


Our large variety of this material enables us to 
furnish both common and many rare shrubs in 
small as well as large-sized stock. 


Whatever your requirements may be for hardy 
well-grown plant material, permit us to give 
them our careful attention. 

We have hundreds of varieties ready for imme- 
diate shipment. Your request will bring you 
our 1929 illustrated handbook and planting 
guide. It was prepared to help you. Write 
for it now. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 





lowering Crab-Apples 
with the Dutch Bulbs 


make a spring garden com- 
bination of unrivaled 
beauty. The colors of the 
Apples are as dainty as 
Oriental tapestries, and 
have no superiors among 
all the flowering trees. We 
present a collection of nine 
splendid varieties— 


Arnoldiana. Pink 
Atrosanquinea. Carmine 
Floribunda. Pink 
Floribunda purpurea. 
Ioensis plena. Pink 
Niedzwetzkyana. Purple 
Sargentii. Red fruit 
Scheideckeri. Pink 
Sieboldii. Pale pink 


Trees vary in size from 2 
to 8 ft. high according to 


variety. Write for sizes 
and prices. 





Not Too Late for Dutch Bulbs 
Extra good varieties of Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, and 


Narcissus, available at reasonable prices. 


Send for our 


special list of sorts for sudden sale. 








FARR NURSERY CO., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 
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Combined Exhibition in Boston 


ELLE ROOS of Concord, Mass., won the gold medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the best dis- 
play of dahlias at the exhibition which was held in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, September 14 and 15. This exhibit, 
which covered the stage, featured Kathleen Norris, a new 
pink decorative dahlia, which was given an award of merit. 
Other dahlias conspicuous in the group included Jane Cowl 
and the newer Andres Hofer, a quilled cactus dahlia with a 
cream center and pink points. Jane Cowl, incidentally, was 
the outstanding dahlia of the show, being found in many of 
the displays and always in splendid condition. 

The exhibition was a joint one, the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society having the lecture hall and the New England 
Dahlia Society the main exhibition hall. There were fewer 
dahlias than usual, owing to the unfavorable season, but the 
arrangement of the halls was uncommonly good. 

Edgar Darling of New Bedford, won the first prize in 
the New England Dahlia Society’s class. In the main exhibi- 
tion hall, Thomas Leavitt of Assinippi, and the Success 


Dahlia Gardens of Lawrence had particularly large and at- 
tractive displays. In this hall the new dahlia, Fort Mon- 
mouth, excited particular interest. William Newbury received 
first prize for the best seedling, a handsome rose pink flower. 
This flower was so good that it also received three specials. 
In the upper hall Mrs. Robert Morse showed the new Pond 
Lily, a white dahlia which was much admired. 

Although dahlias were most in evidence, many other 
flowers, as well as fruits and vegetables, were exhibited. The 
President’s Cup, offered by Mr. Albert C. Burrage, was won 
by Mrs. Moses Taylor (Charles Scott, gardener) of New- 
port, R. I., with a magnificent vegetable display. The second 
prize went to Mr. C. P. Knight (William Clarkson, gar- 
dener) of East Greenwich, R. I. A special prize was given 
to R. W. Pierce of Fitchburg. Breck’s had a large dahlia 
display which was given a silver medal, while a centennial 
bronze medal was awarded to White & Johnson of Wakefield 
for a collection of rock plants. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at the show was put 
up by the Boston Mycological Club, consisting of mushrooms 
in great variety. The club was given a centennial silver medal 





Dahlia Exhibit of Jelle Roos Which Won the Gold Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at the Recent Exhibition in Boston 
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for this exhibit. The attendance at the exhibition was almost 


11,000. 


Gladiolus Exhibition in N. Y. 


At the first show of the newly organized Metropolitan 
Gladiolus Society, September 7 and 8, the exhibits comprised 
a varied and interesting assortment of gladiolus varieties, the 
newest of American creations and imported titled aristocrats 
—kKing George, Sir Karl, and Duchess of York—mingled 
amicably with the celebrities of yesteryear—Jenny Lind, Fern 
Kyle and Charles Dickens. An appropriate urban touch was 
given in Wall Street, a golden Primulinus variety, and Fifth 
Avenue, another richly colored and larger flowered novelty. 
These were shown by John Scheepers, who won the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society gold medal for the most artistic display 
of gladiolus. His exhibit included also handsome spikes of 
the odd smoky John T. Pirie, Saraband, and white-throated 
Australian Hinemoa, an outstanding vase of the big showy 
pink Mr. W. H. Phipps, and about 40 other varieties which 
were grown for him in New Hampshire and shipped down 
for the show. 

Mrs. Courtlandt D. Barnes, winner of the Stump & Walter 
silver cup for the amateur winner of the greatest number of 
first prizes and of the American Gladiolus Society silver medal 
for the best three spikes in the show, sent in her blooms from 
Manhasset, from drouthswept Long Island. Golden Measure 
had not been so well shown for a decade as Mrs. Barnes had 
it. Her Evelyn Kirtland was likewise prime, and the three 
spikes of Purple Glory which won an American Gladiolus 
Society bronze medal for the best three spikes in the show 
would be hard to surpass, even in that superb exhibition va- 
riety. Mr. Neil F. MacDonald of West Brighton, Staten 
Island, who won the American Gladiolus Society sweepstakes 
for the greatest number of prize points, also brought in superb 
blooms, and of a great assortment of varieties which he entered 
in the strongest competition, both in the open and in the 
amateur classes. An amateur, growing his flowers in a city 
backyard, his results are little short of marvelous. He also 
showed successfully at Cape May in July, at the Staten Island 
Horticultural Society Show, and at the American Gladiolus 
Society Show at Springfield, Ill. in August. His tall spike of 
the new Australian yellow, Canberra, was but one of a score 
or more interesting new varieties. 

The best spike in the show was awarded to the variety Mrs. 
Leon Douglas, a giant salmon pink shown by Mr. Norman 
Lindop of Firthcliff Gardens, Pearl River, N. Y. Mr. Lindop 
also won first prize for the finest display of the newer va- 
rieties, with a remarkable showing of more than 60 kinds. 

The Horticultural Society of Staten | 
Island put up a fine arrangement of the 
Primulinus White Butterfly on a green | 
foundation, winning first premium. The | 
Wayside Garden Club of Scarsdale showed 
how to use gladioli effectively in com- 
binations of colors with other flowers, 
cream, salmon and pale pink primulinus 
gladioli being grouped with heliotrope and 
ageratum and the red leaves of a flowering 
cherry. The result was a warm, bright 
basket in which the gladioli served as the 
high note. The New Rochelle Garden Club 
basket struck a still bolder note, large 
salmon pink Mrs. Leon Douglas and ruffled 
Pride of Lancaster gladioli being combined 
with dahlias and green and white variegated 
snow-on-the-mountain. All three baskets 
demonstrated in varying degrees the modern 
tendency to use gladiolus flowers in pleasant 
combinations with other flowers and foli- 
age, rather than alone. These and the other 
artistic displays, together with Max Schling’s 





CHARLES SANDER 


Awarded the Jackson Dawson 
Memorial Medal 
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demonstration of gladiolus arrangements in vases, bowls and 
brides’ and bridesmaids’ bouquets, which were exhibited on 
the second day of the show, gave the visitors an excellent 
chance to see how effectively the gladiolus may be fitted into 
any scheme of decoration. 


Medal Awarded to Charles Sander 


The trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
have awarded the Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal for 1929 
to Charles Sander of Jamaica Plain, Mass. So long ago as 
1870 Mr. Sander was employed in the gardens of Mr. Francis 
Parkman and had under his care that wonderful hybrid lily, 
Lilium Parkmanii; later he became superintendent of ‘“‘Holm 
Lea,” the estate of Professor C. S. Sargent, where he is still 
employed. His long and useful life has been spent in the 
cultivation of plants and in the raising of new varieties. His 
work in connection with nerines, clivias, rhododendrons and 
azaleas has received nation-wide attention. He has raised 
many new hybrids, among them an entirely new race of 
azaleas which now bears his name (Azalea Sanderi) and 
on which he worked for some 35 years, breeding and select- 
ing, before he would consent to the race’s being named. 


American Dahlia Society’s Exhibition 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., won the 
silver cup for the most outstanding exhibit at the American 
Dahlia Society’s fifteenth annual exhibition held September 
18-19 in Madison Square Garden, New York City. Fisher & 
Masson of Trenton, N. J., was second, winning a medal. 
H. R. Chapman of Allendale, N. J., won the gold medal 
awarded by the American Dahlia Society for a class of five 
blooms. ‘His new yellow dahlia, Cora Butterworth, won a 
bronze medal. 

The American Home Sweepstakes silver medal for the best 
new dahlia never before exhibited went to Joseph Nunnen- 
ville of Quinton, N. J., for a dull geranium red cactus. An 
unnamed seedling of a deep red color shown by Charles E. 
Mitchell of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., received a silver medal. In 
the class for 25 blooms, the new Grover Whalen, a pure 
orange colored variety by Fisher & Masson, took first place. 
Grover Whalen, Kathleen Norris and a maroon colored kind 
named for The World newspaper were first in the class for 
50 blooms, not more than three varieties. The largest dahlia 
of the show was Aztec Glory grown by Charles Terwilliger 
of Mahwah, N. J. 

Among the new varieties shown by Fisher & Masson were 
Dorothy Stone, a bright pink, and Helen Ivis. C. Louis 
Alling of West Haven, Conn., exhibited Sir 
Galahad. A deep red variety named Robert 
C. Lee shown by Peacock Dahlia Farms, 
Dahlialand, N. J., was good, as well as 
Elite Sunset, reddish yellow, from W. W. 
Kennedy & Sons of Redbank, N. J. Other 
new varieties of special interest were Thomas 
A. Edison, a royal purple, and Treasure 
Island, apricot gold and rose, originated by 
Warren W. Maytrott, Vineland, N. J., and 
June Justice (formerly Graf Zeppelin), a 
pink, shown by Charles G. Reid. Daybreak, 
orange with mauve center, was shown by 
Green Farms of Connecticut. Arthur W. 
Gray, a pink cactus, was exhibited by Veile 
% Mendham, Bushkill Gardens, Easton, Pa. 

In the garden club section, Mrs. Richard 
Hellman, of Flushing, L. I., won first place 
for the best arrangement in which dahlias 
were to predominate. Mrs. Charles G. Win- 
gate, Amityville, L. I., was the winner in 
the class for arrangements of pompon 
dahlias. 
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The Silk-Tree As It Grows in the Arnold Arboretum 


The Curious Silk-Tree From Asia 


silk-tree (Albizzia julibrissin rosea), a wide-spread 

Asiatic tree, was in blossom in the Arnold Arboretum 
and at the moment of writing is bearing a second crop of 
pompon-like flower heads. The foliage in form, texture and 
appearance in like that which the popular mind associates 
with mimosa, being pinnate with hundreds of small pinnz. 
The flowers are borne in stalked heads which are produced 
many together in the topmost leaf-axils of the current sea- 
son’s growth. The sepals and petals are inconspicuous and 
are dominated by the tasselled crimson-pink passing to pink 
stamens which are long out-thrust, tipped with tiny yellow 
anthers, and beautiful. The 
flowers stand above the foliage 
and being different from those 
of any other plant, they attract 
great attention. 

The native country of this 
tree is doubtful. It is found 
wide-spread in Asia from Persia 
through China to southern 
Korea, has been widely planted 
in the warm-temperate and sub- 
tropical parts of the world and 
in this country is found natural- 
ized from Virginia to Florida 
and Louisiana; it is quite hardy 
in southern Missouri, where it 
is a commonly planted tree. In 
the type the stamens are white 
and the flower less showy than 
that of the variety rosea which 
is also the hardier tree. The 


le late July a low, broad specimen of the pink siris or 





The Peculiar Flowers of the Silk-Tree 


origin of the plant in the Arboretum affords a good illustra- 
tion of the importance of obtaining for northern gardens 
types which grow in the coolest regions they can withstand. 
The particular tree was raised from seeds which I collected 
in the garden of the Chosen Hotel at Seoul, Korea, in 1918. It 
grows wild in the southern parts of the Korean peninsula 
but appears quite at home in the more severe climate of the 
central region. A few seeds only were collected and seedling 
plants were set out in the Arnold Arboretum when about 
four years old; several were killed the first Winter but one 
came through with but slight injury and since that time 
has not suffered in the least. From its behavior during the last 
seven or eight years there seems 
reason to believe that this Ko- 
rean type will prove a useful and 
valuable addition to gardens. 
It has a long flowering season, 
continuing in blossom through- 
out August. The albizzia is a 
member of a tropical tribe of 
the great family leguminose 
and it is astonishing that this 
tree should be able to with- 
stand New England Winters. 
Apparently it is happy in fully 
exposed situations, where good 
drainage and a sandy loam pre- 
vail. If this albizzia continues 
its good behavior, a welcome 
Summer-flowering tree will have 
been added to the gardens of 
southern New England. 
—Ernest H. Wilson. 





Reviewing the Newer Roses 


garden have been better in every way than ever before. 

The blooms were larger and fragrance was much more 
pronounced. Without any watering after the mulch was put 
on June 1, they continued to bloom all through July and 
August. With little moisture in the air, foliage troubles have 
been less than usual. 

Below are given my impressions of some of the newer vari- 
eties tested this year: 

Amami, a large fairly full flower of soft peach pink with 
darker center, is a very attractive rose on a vigorous plant. 

Anne, I find a splendid rose with large flowers of cherry red 
and sweetly perfumed. It has good foliage. 

Without doubt Comtesse de Castilleja is one of the best 
of the copper-yellow mixtures. 
The attractive buds are brownish 
orange, and when fully open the 
flower is golden coral with a 
yellow base, and has wonderful 
fragrance. 

Dolly Brownell is an exquisite 
little rose, with more petals, but of 
the same general form and color 
as the climber Dr. W. Van Fleet, of 
which it is a seedling. It has dis- 
tinctive fragrance and makes bushy 
growth 18 to 24 inches high. 

Dainty Bess is a single rose of 
informal shape, some of the 
blooms being nearly square, with 
a mass of wine-colored stamens. 
The notched petals are a lovely 
shade of soft rose pink. No blooms 
appeared during mid-Summer. 

After a lifetime of breeding and 
raising roses, Mr. Hill, now over 
80 years old, has found one good 
enough to name for himself. 
Blooms of E. G. Hill have been 
the nearest to perfection I have 
ever seen. The very double flowers 
are a rich dark red with blackish 
shadings at the base of the petals. 
The fragrance is mild, the plants 
make strong growth, and the foliage is healthy. 

Edith Nellie Perkins embraces a new combination of colors, 
for in the bud it is cream and blush but when the guard petals 
fall they disclose a perfect pointed flower of rich carmine pink, 
while the inside of the petals are flesh colored with a golden 
suffusion. This rose makes a very striking picture. The 
blooms have a spicy fragrance and the plants are healthy. 

Grete Bermbach is a rose with perfect overlapping petals of 
pinkish-yellow white. There is some fragrance but this kind 
is a shy bloomer. 

I believe that Golden Dawn has a future for although the 
blooms are very double they do not ball. Furthermore, it is 
a pure hybrid tea from Australia of a lemon to sunflower yel- 
low color, the outer petals and petaloids stained with carmine. 
It has a rich tea fragrance and healthy tea foliage but is a shy 
bloomer during August. 

Joyous Cavalier is especially well named, for this is a dash- 
ing fellow of good size and not too double blooms. It makes 
a vigorous plant that is very free with its sparkling scarlet 
blooms. This is a splendid decorative. 

Joanna Hill is an attractive rose of pure yellow with deeper 
center, although the nicely formed flowers have but little fra- 
grance. The plant is average. 

The blooms of Jules Gaujard have an interesting mixture 


fe spite of the long drought this Summer, the roses in my. 
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The New Rose E. G. Hill 


of crimson and gold passing to orange rose when fully open. 
The plant is vigorous with thorny canes. 

Kardinal Piffl produced medium sized blooms of red 
orange fading to pink with pleasing fragrance, but it did not 
bloom enough to impress me much. 

In Li Bures is found a wonderful combination of new rose 
shades; orange, maroon, violet, carmine and pink are all 
shown at some time, finally fading to yellowish rose with 
the edges of the petals very light. The flowers have a strong 
fruity fragrance but poor form. Li Bures makes a tall plant 
but the foliage is slightly subject to mildew. 

Lady S. Eardley Wilmott has a beautiful bud of pink, yel- 
low and copper and a semi-double open flower with rolled 
petals of coppery pink. The fragrance is fruity. 

One of the finest red roses is 
Mme. Henri Lustre, which has a 
large very double bloom of dark 
red, splendid shape and delicious 
fragrance. The plants make average 
growth with healthy foliage. This 
variety resulted from a cross be- 
tween Mme. Edouard Herriot and 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot. It lasts 
well when cut. 

Mme. Henri Queuille has large 
semi-double flowers of coppery 
salmon flushed with yellow which 
are particularly attractive if cut in 
the bud. 

Mevrouw G. A. Van Rossem 
has an attractive combination of 
flame and rich orange. The petals 
are heavily veined with red and 
have a yellow base. There is a 
fruity fragrance. This variety 
makes a good free-blooming plant 
with strong stems and attractive 
foliage. 

Mevrouw L. C. Van Gendt has 
an attractive medium-sized bloom 
of salmon and apricot with yellow 
. at base of petals which is mildly 

fragrant. 

The beautiful buds of Marion 
Cran are deep buttercup yellow with cerise edges, and when 
open the yellow remains on the outside of the petals, but the 
inside is old rose with a deep yellow center. There is a rich 
fragrance. I think this variety is the best of the type. 

My choice for the best novelty is Miss Rowena Thom. The 
enormous, long pointed blooms of deep rose with a golden 
suffusion have a mild but sweet fragrance. The smallest blos- 
som on three plants during the first June bloom was four and 
a half inches, the largest five and three-quarters inches. The 
plants are vigorous and healthy. 

Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont is the winner of the Bagatelle medal 
this year. Its beautiful buff buds open to buff yellow semi- 
double flowers of delicious fragrance which fade to primrose. 
It makes shapely plants with healthy foliage. 

Princess Elizabeth of Greece has an orange copper bloom 
of 25 petals with pleasing Pernetiana fragrance. It is a free 
bloomer. 

Royal Scot has loose flowers of light yellow, edged crim- 
son which becomes darker in September. This variety is much 
like Lord Lambourne. I think we could do without either. 

Talisman makes a symmetrical plant with healthy light 
green foliage. It produces short-petalled flowers of gold, deep 
pink and old rose which fade badly in the garden so that they 
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must be cut to enjoy the wonderful shades. It is deliciously 
fragrant. 

Of those reported in October 1 Horticulture last year, 
Patience, which I considered the best novelty, has more than 
justified the choice. It has bloomed freely all season and the 
flowers are unusually brilliant. 

Margaret McGredy is another, every bloom of which gives 
a thrill of pleasure. 

Hortulanus Budde was the first hybrid tea to bloom and 
has been a blaze of scarlet ever since. 


—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 


Habits of the Vesper Iris 


N the August 15 number, Mr. T. H. Everett calls attention 
to the very beautiful Iris dichotoma. He mentions that one 
nurseryman lists a supposed 
variety ‘‘Vespers.”” This is 
probably a wrong use made of 
the common name Vesper Iris, 
which is applied to the species 
dichotoma, due to its bloom- 
ing in the afternoon only. 

My experience with Iris 
dichotoma is that it does not 
open here until 3 p.m. The 
one regrettable fact about this 
lovely iris is that it is practi- 
cally biennial. It must be raised 
constantly from seed, as the 
plants which have flowered 
usually do not come back the 
following Spring. As it is, I 
find it an altogether lovely 
subject in the garden. Even the 
foliage of the one-year-old 
seedlings is attractive. I would 
not be without this iris. It 
grows up to four feet high 
here and varies somewhat in 
shades of lavender pink. 

—P. J. van Melle. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Begonias in England 


Dear Sir—One of the many 
things which impress the vis- 
itor to English gardens is the 
intelligent selection of plants. 
The English collect plants 
with the eyes of connoisseurs 
and are so keen for the new and beautiful varieties that the 
newspapers have columns describing the unusual novelties at 
the many agricultural and flower shows. 

Among the hundreds of wonderful flower arrangements I 
have seen while motoring through the country was a little 
dooryard garden no bigger than a pocket handkerchief, back 
of Keswick. It is not at all unusual in this land of flower 
experts to find the rarest of blooms away off in the wilds or 
in some cottage garden of a poor laboring man. 

The owner of this garden in Keswick had hollowed out the 
top of his stone fence and filled it with soil and this space, his 
window boxes and the bit of soil between the wall and his 
house were all aglow with begonias. Not begonias such as we 
Americans have ever seen before but exquisite blooms in 
white, primrose, peach, pale pink and on down through the 
darker tones of deep yellows and reds. The blossoms were 
from four to six inches across and of a soft waxy texture 
with a slight bloom on them. In Bath, that charming eight- 
eenth century town, live the men who make a specialty of 
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Tuberous Rooted Begonias as They Grow in England 
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delphiniums and begonias. Mr. Langdon has been working 
at his begonias all his life. He makes 400 crosses every year 
and from these he raises 200,000 plants. The best ones are 
named and increased from cuttings and the others are sold. 
Some of the blooms are six to eight inches across. They are 
shaped a little like a gardenia but the texture is more trans- 
lucent and not quite so waxy and the flowers are much larger 
and not as perishable. Some varieties are weeping and planted 
in baskets for greenhouses or living rooms and these look 
like carved coral and have irregular jagged petals. 

The plants are not hardy and have to be planted out each 
Spring and brought in after the first frost. They are delicate 
bedding plants, in the same class as geraniums or cannas. 
They make fine greenhouse or indoor plants as they con- 
tinue to blossom with very little sunlight. They prefer shade 
out of doors, too, and for that reason are especially valuable to 

brighten up a dark or shaded 
Fi corner. 

Mr. Langdon told me he 
sells to the whole world but 
that only one grower imports 
his plants to the United States 
and he is a private grower. 
Until you have seen these 
gorgeous flowers with your 
own eyes you can have no 
conception of their beauty. At 
Bath, where they are grown 
out of doors, each color to 
itself merging into the next, 
they look as if Ali Baba had 
let you peep into his cave 

‘ heaped with gleaming jewels. 
—Helen M. Fox. 
New York, N. Y. 


Increasing the 
Butterfly Bush 


ig you want more butterfly 
bushes (Buddleia) for next 
year, now is the best time to 
grow them, for the old bushes 
are covered with new shoots. 
Make cuttings five or six inches 
in length, preferably of shoots 
without buds, though small 
ones will do no harm, and 
trim off the lower leaves by 
cutting with scissors one- 
quarter inch from the stalk. 

Fill glass tumblers four 
inches high with cold water, allowing one glass to six cut- 
tings, and set in an east or northeast window. Add a little 
water occasionally, so as to keep the glasses full, and turn 
half around each day. In two weeks, transplant the cuttings 
as fast as they are well rooted, into coldframes, shelter from 
hot noonday sun by inverted pots or glasses, and cover with 
the frame top at night if frost is threatened. Water freely. In 
two weeks they will be firmly established, and will begin 
to grow like old plants. In two weeks more, many large blos- 
soms will have formed. It is incredibly easy to make them 
grow. 

They should be wintered over for the first year in cold- 
frames for the roots will not strike deeply enough in the 
short growing time that is left to assure their safety in the 
open. Buddleias are often killed in winter, but by this plan 
they can be quickly replaced. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Lecture Tour of E. H. M. Cox 


R. E. H. M. COX opens his lecture tour in America with 

a talk on Reginald Farrer as a plant hunter, to be given 

under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

on Wednesday, October 23 at 2.30 P.M. at Horticultural 

Hall, Boston. This is one day later than the date originally 

set. 

The following is a partial list of the subsequent lecture 

engagements of Mr. Cox in this country: 


October 27. Cleveland Natural History Museum. 
5 29. Cincinnati Garden Club. 
is 30. Federated Garden Clubs of Illinois. 
ri 31. Garden Club of Freeport, III. 
November 2. Vassar College. 
5. Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
$1 6. Horticultural Society of New York. 


Those who plan to hear Mr. Cox either in Boston or else- 
where may find his books a pleasant introduction. The works 
listed here by both Cox and Farrer are in the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


By E. H. M. Cox 


The evolution of a garden. 1927 

Farrer’s last journey, 1919-20. 1926 

The modern English garden. ‘1927 

Primulas, for garden and greenhouse (in collaboration with G. C. 
Taylor) 1928 

Rhododendrons for amateurs. 1924 

Mr. Cox is also the editor of ‘‘New flora and silva,’’ a quarterly 
the first issue of which appeared in October 1928 


By REGINALD FARRER 


Alpines and bog plants. 1908 

The English rock garden. 1919 

In a Yorkshire garden. 1909 

My rock garden. 1907 

On the eaves of the world. 1918 

The rainbow bridge. 1917 

Report of work in 1914-1915 in Kansu and 
Tibet. Extract from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society Journal. 1916-17 

The rock garden. 1914 


Books for Autumn Reading 


The volumes in this list, as well as 
others of the same kind, are in the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticul- 


tural Society. 

The book of bulbs, by F. F. Rockwell. 

The book of the peony, by Mrs. Edward 
Harding. 

The country home month by month, by E. I. 
Farrington. 

The culture of perennials, by D. M. P. Cloud. 

A garden bluebook of annuals and biennials, 
by H. S. Ortloff. 

The gladiolus book, by McLean, Clark, 
Fischer. 

The iris, by J. C. Wister. 

A little book of perennials, by A. C. Hottes. 

The little garden for little money, by K. L. 
Brewster. 

Manual of gardening, by L. H. Bailey. 

1001 garden questions answered by A. C. 
Hottes. 
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Plant culture, by Oliver and Hottes. 
Practical book of outdoor rose growing, by G. C. Thomas, Jr. 
The seasons in a flower garden, by Louise Shelton. 


Garden Awards in Massachusetts 


: | ‘HE trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, on 
recommendation of the Committee on Gardens, have made 
the following awards: 


A large gold medal to Mrs. Gustavus D. Parker of Wianno, 
Mass., for an interesting estate showing great taste, originality 
and personality as well as horticultural excellence. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Hayward, Frank- 
lin, Mass., for a formal garden so planned that a beautiful 
old tree becomes one of the features. Tulips make a remark- 
ably fine showing in the Spring, and the perennials later show 
a glory of bloom. 

A silver medal to Mrs. L. Carteret Fenno, Rowley, Mass., 
for a wild garden developed largely by herself. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Pennell, Co- 
hasset, Mass., for a small Italian garden showing great indi- 
viduality. 

Garden certificates to Mr. Paul Frost, Ash Street Place, 
Cambridge, and Mrs. Frederic Hussey, Chestnut Street, Salem. 


Recent Library Accessions 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Amateur gardencraft, by E. E. Rexford. Phil., Lippincott, 1912. 


Annales de la Société des Chrysanthemistes du Nord, Dec. 1901-Jan. 
1903. Lille, the society, 1901-03. 


Description des plantes rares . . . 4 Malmaison et 4 Navarre, by A. 
Bonpland. Paris, Didot, 1813. 

Esposizione internazionale d’orticoltura. Catalogo generale, by the 
Reale Societa orto-agricola del Piemonte, Turin. Torino, the 
society, 1904. 

Flowers of winter, indoors and out, by M. Free. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1917. 


“a seasons in the garden, by E. E. Rexford. Phil., Lippincott, 


Hardy bulbous plants, by the Algemeene vereeniging voor bloem- 
bollencultuur, Haarlem; ed. by E. Step. Lond., Warne, 1908. 
History of agricultural education in the United States, 1785-1925, by 

A. C. True. Wash., Gov’t Printing Office, 1929. 
Hortus floridus, the first book, by C. Du Pas, with a preface by E. S. 
Rohde and calligraphy by M. Shipton. Lond., Cresset Press, 1928. 
Introduction to the study of landscape design, by H. V. Hubbard and 
T. Kimball; rev. ed. N. Y., Macm., 1929. 


Le jardin du Crest, by M. Micheli. Genéve, Imprimerie Ray, 1896. 

Landscape architecture, a comprehensive 
classification scheme, by H. V. Hubbard 
== Kimball. Camb., Harvard Press, 

A list of books on the history of industry, 
compiled for the John Crerar Library by 
dh S. Josephson. Chicago, the Library, 

Measurement and interpretation of the water- 
supplying power of the soil with special 
reference to lawn grasses and some other 
ej by J. D. Wilson. Baltimore, Md., 

North American cup-fungi, by F. J. Seaver. 
N. Y., the author, 1928. 

Les plantes rares du jardin de Genéve, by 
A. P. de Candolle. Genéve, Barbezat, 
1829. 

Practical vegetable culture, by A. E. Wilkin- 
son. N. Y., De La Mare, 1929. 

Roadside development, by J. M. Bennett. 
N. Y., Macm., 1929. 

Select ferns and lycopods; ed. 2, by B. S. 
Williams. Lond., the author, 1873. 

Soil Management, by F. E. Bear; 2nd ed. rev. 
and enl. N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 

Supplement to the English botany, v 5, by 
J. Sowerby. Lond., Salter, 1863-66. 

Transactions of the Indiana Horticultural 
Society, 1928. Indianapolis, 1929. 

Uses of British Plants, by G. Henslow. Lond., 
Reeve, 1905. 

Wayside marketing, by S. Arnold. N. Y., 
De La Mare, 1929. 

Weeds of Farmland, by W. E. Brenchley. 
Lond., Longmans, 1920. 
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A Gold Medal Garden 


Views on the Estate of Mrs. Gustavus D. Parker at Wianno, Mass., Which Has 
Received the Highest Garden Award of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

















What Is Just Around the Corner? Surprise Effects of This Kind Indicate the Skill With Which 
the Landscaping of the Parker Place Has Been Carried Out 
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Upper: A view of the perennial 
garden on the Parker estate as 
seen from the porch, with the 
Atlantic Ocean in the distance. 


Lower: One of the paths among 
the many fine old trees and large 
rhododendrons which give an 
air of permanence and distinc- 
tion to the place. 
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Upper: A view in the new rose 
garden, which is enclosed by 
high brick walls, with a sum- 
mer house at one side. ‘The 
garden was designed by Arthur 
Shurtleff. 


Lower: An ancient well-head 
is one of the many interesting 
features of the Parker gardens. 
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o| Garden of Perennials 
Nields Perennial Soy 


Hundreds of varieties ready this Fall 
for a colorful, ever-changing garden— 
From Spring to late Autumn, Horsford’s Hardy Plants, sturdy and 
prolific, yield an abundance of flowers for cutting, need little care. Easy 
printed instructions for planting and culture with each order. Our free 
catalog will help you select the finest plants for your hardy garden. 


Everyman’s Lily Collection 


Solid, northern-grown bulbs —a special, colorful, all-season collection 
of extra value, the greatest we have ever been able to offer to our friends: 


EARLY INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
L, elegans. Orange-red (Ready in October) 


= hansoni, sn ta . 
. cCroceum. olden yellow 
Bulbs (3 each hs 
ape 2 of 9 varieties) 7 
Two Collections 
54 Bulbs (6 of each) $13 





L. regale. White, shaded pink, in- 
ner surface primrose-yellow 
L. superbum. Bright orange 
L. candidum. Pure white 
LATER FLOWERING 


L. batemanniae. Apricot 
L. speciosum rubrum. Red ee 
L. tigrinum. Reddish-yellow Collection 


F. H. HORSFORD Box F, Charlotte, Vermont 
AN. 


Please specify “Everyman's 


Qtr 
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Peterson’s Peonies 


If you want to enjoy good, typical 
flowers of the Modern Peony next 
Spring, plant Peterson’s undivided 
and fully-matured roots this Fall. 


Our Twenty-fifth Annual Catalog 
“The Flower Beautiful” 


tells the whole story of Peterson’s 
Peonies. The honest descriptions of 
varieties and accurate illustrations 
will interest you. Sent free upon 
request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 


Box 45 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 





Rose and Peony 
Specialists 
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ona, the — flower specialist 
is now making extraordinary bargains \ 
in collections as ‘‘get acquainted”’ offersand ‘ 
to introduce Pfeiffer Quality to thousands 
of flower lovers. 


A IAL 
173 TS ty FREE--NEW CATALOG 


Showing Iris, Peonies, Phlox, Gladiolus and 
Kinds That Sell 4A Tulips fi actual colors, giving new redue- 
From 25c te S0c Each | tions on rare varieties endl latest ratings. An 
Collection easily worth $5.00, authentic guide to the aristocrats of the 
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A Great British Flower Show 


URING a vacation spent in the British Isles I have been 
fortunate enough to see no fewer than eight important 
flower shows, and far the greatest of them was the one held in 
Southport, Lancashire on August 28-30. Southport held its 


initial exhibition six years ago and it has made truly won- 
derful advances. It is well described as ‘‘the world’s greatest 
Summer flower show.”’ It is heavily advertised all over Britain 
and numerous excursions are run to it; for instance, from 
London and Glasgow, each a distance of over 200 miles 
with return rates on the railways in fast running trains only 
ten shillings, about one-fifth the regular rate. At the last ex- 
hibition there were visitors from all parts of the British Em- 
pire as well as the United States, Holland, France, Germany 
and other continental countries. The main exhibition marquee 
covered two acres and there were six other large tents, any 
one of which would make an exhibition equal to what we 
usually see in Boston in late June. There were many beauti- 
ful rock gardens with water effects in the open, as well as 
formal, old English and other gardens. In addition the ex- 
hibits of greenhouses, rustic houses, implements, and every 
kind of horticultural appliances covered a great area. All told 
including the refreshment tents, the total area of the exhibi- 
tion was over 20 acres. There were post offices, hospitals, Red 
Cross headquarters and tents occupied not only by horticul- 
tural papers but many of the great dailies. 

Victoria Park where this huge flower show is staged has a 
glorious herbaceous border half a mile in length, fine rose 
gardens, old English gardens and other features, added to 
the large number of rock and water gardens, each 750 square 
feet in area which in themselves make a superb show without 
even entering the tents at all. There were over 450 classes in 
the schedule, and entries totaled over 5000. Entries close 
some time before the opening and so great is the demand for 
space that it has to be restricted for the most part to members 
of the trade. Price of admission on the first day was one dol- 
lar and eighty-five cents, declining to one dollar and twenty- 
five cents in the afternoon, the second day’s prices varied from 
one dollar to sixty cents, and on the third day were as low as 
twenty-five cents in the afternoon. Attendances for the three 
days were respectively 24,500, 49,350, and 24,745 which 
bettered last year’s record by over 12,000. It was refreshing 
on the first day to see miners, cotton operators, members of 
the aristocracy, business men and laborers rubbing shoulders 
together, none of them begrudging admission charges, all 
keenly interested in horticulture. Papers even in London gave 
lengthy illustrated reports of the show, many printing the 
full prize lists. 

There were 60 judges and they completed their duties so 
that gates could be opened at 10 A.M. when thousands were 
patiently waiting to be admitted. I have never seen such a 
glorious array of horticultural products as were assembled in 
the great marquee. Sweet peas in thousands with 18- to 24- 
inch stems such as we never see in America, and gladioli more 
numerous than we ever see in Boston, were delightfully ar- 
ranged and of amazing quality. Many spikes shown by Mair 
of Ayrshire carried 12 to 14 mammoth open flowers each, all 
varieties of his own raising. Primulinus varieties were the 
dominant type, however, and are very popular here. 

Dahlias were shown in great groups by the thousands. In 
addition to the mammoth blooms, great numbers of single, 
cactus and pompon varieties were included. The arrangements 
were beautiful. Roses filled both sides of an entire avenue 300 
feet long, tiered up in great sheaths with hundreds of blooms 
each, every noted British firm being represented. Carnations 
were as fine as we ever see in mid-Winter in the United States. 
Two remarkable groups each contained 7,500 flowers and in 
a much wider range of colors than we see. Orchids were less 
numerous than other plants but were lavishly used in the 
great tent devoted to table decorations, baskets, bouquets, etc. 
Groups of flowering and fine foliage plants filled one avenue, 
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as staged by Cyphers, Kenrick and others, which were real 
works of art. 

Chrysanthemums are not seen in America in August as 
they are here. At Southport were numerous groups each con- 
taining about 1000 flowers, many of which were eight inches 
in diameter. I should say there were close to 10,000 blooms 
in all. Groups of herbaceous perennials were so wonderful as 
to be almost staggering. These covered spaces of 200 to 300 
square feet each, the huge bunches of delphiniums, aconi- 
tums, sidalceas, scabiosas, liliums, poteriums, shasta daisies, 
kniphofias, crinums and other varieties almost beggared de- 
scription. We hear kniphofias derided in America. If only 
those disparaging them could see the marvelous yellows, or- 
anges and other shades, with spikes seven feet in height, shown 
by such firms as Prichard and Bees, they would change their 
views. Phloxes, pentstemons, asters, and other flowers were 
shown in great numbers as were aquatics. 

Extraordinarily fine groups of fruit trees in pots, carrying 
heavy crops came from such firms as Rivers and Kings Acre 
Nurseries. Decorated fruit tables, grapes of superb quality, 
other fruits in great variety and vegetables of amazing quality 
were to be seen. The challenge trophy for the finest non- 
competitive exhibit went worthily to the finest exhibit of 
vegetables I ever saw, from that past master in their culture, 
Edwin Beckett of Aldenham. Of semi-circular formation this 
grand group covered some 500 square feet of space. Included 
were about every imaginable variety, and the quality and ar- 
rangement made one wonder what kind of a sensation such an 
exhibit would cause in Boston or New York. Another vege- 
table display by Lord Leconfield was also wonderfully staged. 
Vegetables were all of outstanding quality, this in spite of 
the fact that Britain this year has had less than one-half its 
usual rainfall, some sections having had only six and one-half 
to seven inches up till the last of August. 

Some non-competitive displays like those of Suttons and 
Dobbies covered as much as 2000 square feet each and I regret 
I cannot speak of these and many others of great merit. Maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures recorded during the three 
days of the show may give some idea of the difference between 
here and America: August 28, sixty-eight degrees and fifty- 
three degrees, August 29, sixty-seven degrees and fifty-seven 
degrees, August 30, seventy degrees and fifty-five degrees. 

—W.N. Craig. 
Southport, August 31, 1929. 


Annuals to Bloom Indoors 


LL window garden enthusiasts realize that there is a 
season of sparse bloom just after the regulation potted 
plants are brought into the house. I have discovered that this 
season of sparse bloom may be successfully bridged by care- 
fully taking up and potting annuals just coming into blossom 
or just in their early prime, and also the self-sown seedlings 
of annuals, which soon develop buds and flowers. These will 
fill the windows with the gayest color during late Fall and 
early Winter, and after they have blossomed themselves out 
and grown shabby, may be discarded. Most annuals can 
be thus successfully potted even if covered with buds and 
blossoms. 

Mignonette, sweet alyssum and Phlox Drummondii, suc- 
ceed best if small seedlings are potted in time to make a little 
growth before taken into the house. These are all lovely in 
window gardens, and come into blossom in a short time. 
Schizanthus is one of the very loveliest annuals for this pur- 
pose. I take up belated seedlings, which soon begin to grow 
rapidly, and later furnish a cloud of exquisite lavender bloom. 
Single poppies are enchanting in the window garden, but 
small seedlings must be lifted with great care. Ageratum is 
lovely potted, and large plants in full bloom may be care- 
fully lifted and will not wilt a particle, and will go on 
blossoming with no interruption. These, with Rosy Morn 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head 


Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 























Lilium Candidum 


The much-sought-for, thick-petaled North of 
France type 


$3.50, $4.00, $5.00 per dozen 


according to size 


Postpaid if this advertisement is mentioned 





PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 


HARDY PHLOXES 


For Autumn Planting 


35 cts. each; $2.50 for ten; $20.00 per 100 


Albion. Pure white with faint rose eye. Large truss. 

B. Comte. Deep, velvety amaranth-red. 

Beacon. Brilliant cherry-red—very effective shade. 

Beranger. Brilliant rose—very effective. 

Blue . Violet-blue. 

Elizabeth Campbell. Light salmon-pink, deeper eye. Dwarf. 
Enchantress. Bright salmon-pink with a distinct eye; vigorous. 
Europa. Very large flowers; pure white with a decided red eye. 
FP. G. von Lassburg. Splendid pure white; very large. 








Hodur. Lilac-rose, shaaing to white in the centre. 


Milly. Mrs. Milly van Ho 
suffused mauve, deeper eye. 
Mrs. E. Brown. (New.) Soft mauve with a distinct pink eye. 
Mrs. Jenkins. Pure white. Fine for massing. Early. 
Mrs, Noordewick. (New.) Huge trusses of bright rosy red blooms, 
white centres. 
Pantheon. Brilliant rose, shading to a lighter tone at centre. 
Royal Purple. Very large, showy blooms. 
m. Rose, white centre; immense truases. 
Sunset. Dark rosy pink. 
Sunshine. Salmon-rose; fine deep shade. 
Thor. Brilliant deep salmon-pink, darker eye; immense flowers. 


Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue mailed free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 


oken. (New). Immense blooms of bright pink 
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Rock Plants Lilies 


and and other 
Hardy Perennials Bulbs 
Everyone of the old standbys and All lilies and every bulb especially 
all the new ones that have proven grown for us. Every one vigor filled 
themselves worthy and absolutely and of the best. 
hardy. Every plant field grown and Nothing but firsts sold. 
2 or 3 years old for immediate effects. Available in small lots; or in large 
Large quantities always available. quantities for mass planting. 


Write for Bulb or Plant catalog. Both are leaders in 
their respective class and better than most booksissued. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


Wayside Gardens 


E. H. Schules, Pres. MENTOR, OHIO = 5 Grutlemans, Sec’y-Treas. 








MICHELL’S DARWIN TULIPS 


Gigantic, bright blooms on long, strong stems 
make the garden a feast of color in May. 


COLOR PLATE COLLECTION 


Afterglow. Deep rosy orange, salmon shading 

Dream. Rosy lilac and mauve 

Inglescombe Yellow. Very attractive 

Princess Elizabeth. Deep rose pink 

William Pitt. Dark crimson, shaded purple 
Postpaid 

5 bulbs each 5 varieties, 25 bulbs $1.90 

10 bulbs each 5 varieties, 50 bulbs 3.45 

20 bulbs each 5 varieties, 100 bulbs 5.75 


Also other varieties of Tulips 
Also Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, etc. 


Write for our Fall Bulb Catalog, mentioning this publication 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE ,,.:::: s:. Phila., Pa. 























SPECIAL PEONY OFFER |NARCISSI FOR NATURALIZING 


and for Garden Planting 


10 Karl Rosefield—Best Red ...... $5.00 
10 Couronne Dor.—White ........ 2.50 | Mixture, many varieties and types, early 
10 Tri. de Lille—Pink ........... 2.50 | and late, $3.30 per 100, $30.00 per 1,000. 


All 30 roots for $8.00 $10.00 | Poeticus Grandiflorus, $4.00. Alba Plena 
10 peonies all colors, my selection, $2.50 | (201%t® wae os ~~, ety v4 


Send for our list of 100 varieties postpaid. Catalogue lists fifty varieties, 


: some of them aristrocrats. Send for it. 
Blue Ridge Peony Gardens ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. Carterville, Mo. 











Now is the Time 


to plant your 


ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS 
PEONIES — ni — PHLOX 
an 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS 


SHADE TREES and Shrubs may be safely planted 
about the first of October 


Come to the HOUSE OF QUALITY where you will 
find some of the BEST stock obtainable 


Reasonable prices 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Not Open _ (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) Catalog on 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. Request 














petunias, or Newport Pink Phlox Drummondii, make a lovely 
combination in the house, as well as outside. Fairly good- 
sized plants of petunias may be taken up: select Rosy Morn, 
Midnight Queen and double white (Snowball). If they hap- 
pen to wilt they may be cut back, when they will show fresh 
growth almost immediately. 

Calendulas may be taken up in full bloom, which will 
continue for some time. Asters, both single and double, may 
be taken up when covered with blossoms, but last only a 
short time. 

Most valuable of all the blossoming annuals for house 
use, however, are the marigolds, both the magnificent Africans 
and the French kinds. They blossom for weeks, until every 
bud has unfolded, and are gorgeous in the house. Plants of 
marigolds of any size may be lifted just before frost and 
placed in large pots, and, if well watered and cared for, are 
most ornamental. Set them out in a warm rain occasionally 
—or spray them—to discourage the red spider, their worst 


enemy. 

Balsams are a very favorite annual for house exploitation. 
A symmetrical specimen of double pink balsam in full bloom 
is almost as lovely as an azalia. Blossoming snapdragons— 
biennials—if receiving the same treatment as the above men- 
tioned varieties, bloom through the entire Winter. I have also 
taken up small and stunted morning glory seedlings and 
enjoyed their graceful bells, which appear and develop from 
time to time. 

To pot all of these annuals, select small seedlings or else 
plants just coming into bloom. Put a little drainage in the 
pots, fill about a quarter full with good rich soil, and, cutting 
all around the plant to be potted, lift and lower it carefully 
into the pot; fill around it gradually, firm well, and water 
slowly but thoroughly. We often let the hose dribble drop 
by drop into the pot for some time. All plants to be potted 
should be well watered before hand, that the earth may be 
well caked around them. 

—Florence Taft Eaton. 
Concord, Mass. 


Weed Killers for the Lawn 


I have read that iron sulphate may be used to kill weeds in the lawn. 
Please tell me how it is to be used. Some which I bought came in crystal 
form. 


ULPHATE of iron is very effective in controlling chick- 
weed, dandelions and similar weeds in the lawn. The pro- 
portions to use are one and one-half pounds of the salt 
dissolved in one gallon of water. This amount should cover 
350 square feet of lawn which, as may be judged, is a very 
light covering. Spray the solution on with a hand sprayer 
which will deliver a fine mist. Only those parts of the lawn 
in which weeds are abundant need be treated, especially since 
this solution turns the treated areas black for a period of 
ten days. After this, the lawn becomes its normal green 
color again and will not be permanently injured. It is very 
important to thoroughly clean the sprayer after the solution 
has been used in it because iron sulphate is decidedly corrosive. 
The common mouse-ear chickweed which has long oblong 
leaves may be eradicated by sprinkling it with a little dry 
ammonium sulphate. First, water the area to be treated so that 
the chickweed will be wet. Let the chemical stay on one day, 
after which the patch should be thoroughly watered again. 
It is quite likely that some grass may be burned with this 
treatment, in which case a little reseeding will be necessary. 
This should not be done, however, until the chemical has 
been washed into the soil completely either by rain or by the 
hose. 
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Pruning Climbing Roses 
To suggestions of Mr. J. Horace McFarland in Horticul- 
ture for August 1 about pruning the climbing rose Dr. W. 
Van Fleet seem very well stated, and are fully borne out by 
experiment here. While the small-flowered climbers of the 
Dorothy Perkins type may be pruned heavily after flowering, 
taking out all but the new shoots, as in pruning raspberries, 
it is better to leave some of the old stems, for they will give 
good bloom for several years. There is need only of thinning 
out the oldest stems and the dead or crowded twigs. 


For the large-flowered hybrids, as Silver Moon or Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, there should be no removal of the main stems 
until each is several years old. Few new annual shoots are 
produced at the base of these roses, and most of the new 
wood comes as new shoots on the main stems. Even the 
shoots that have bloomed heavily one season will give very 
good bloom on short spurs for several succeeding years. Cut- 
ting out any but dead or weak twigs is a destruction of future 
flowers. 

With the new everblooming climbers, as Phyllis Bide and 
Birdie Blye, and the “‘Bloomfield’’ roses like Mrs. George C. 
Thomas, which make every week of Summer new short 
shoots bearing more flowers, there is nothing to cut off with- 
out reducing the bloom. Such plants need all their strength for 
production of flowers, and heavy pruning throws them into 
new growth that will not bloom until the next year. The 
hardy large-flowered climbers do not make a quick recovery 
from heavy cuttings as do the climbing teas. Their bloom is 
mostly on spur growth, much as the apple tree in its method 
of fruiting differs from the peach. In addition to the added 
labor involved in heavy mid-Summer pruning of modern 
climbers, there is always danger of inducing late production 
of vigorous new canes, which may not have time to ripen and 
must, therefore, Winterkill,—a loss to the strength of the 
plant. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 


Freezing Seeds by Electricity 


F you wish to freeze your late perennial seeds before plant- 
ing in the cold frames, try electric refrigerator. Soak the 
seeds in cold water for a few moments, so as to thoroughly 
moisten them. Then mix them gently in some light, prepared 
soil which should be a little more moist than you would or- 
dinarily use for planting. Use one-quarter cup of soil to one 
teaspoonful of seeds, and when well mixed pat gently into 
three or four inch saucers of terra cotta, having the soil one- 
half inch deep. The time required for freezing will depend 
upon the temperature of the refrigerator. Set the saucers on the 
freezer, and leave them for 15 minutes. Examine, and if frozen 
hard, remove from the refrigerator and leave in a cool place 
to thaw. Plant in cold frames, handling very carefully when 
mixing with the soil. Water by sprinkling and care for the 
seed in the usual way. You will like the speed with which 
they come up and grow. 
—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Potting Soil for Begonias 


Deon best time to repot begonias is in the Spring, when 
growth is starting, for they are essentially a Summer- 
growing plant. Certainly, no repotting should be done after 
October 1. An excellent soil for begonias is composed of two 
parts sandy loam, one part clean, sharp sand, one-half part 
old leaf mould and one-half part cow manure, two years old, 
if possible. Mix thoroughly and sift. 
—AMrs. H. H. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 
‘*‘Ideal’’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. Witb- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 
MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 
Write us for booklet und free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons — $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 


east of — m4 River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 

















FOR SALE 


Hardy Plant Business on the Connecticut Shore 


Established 18 years, well known and prosperous, a No. 1 reputa- 
tion, growing the most Complete Collection of Hardy Plants in 
the country. Modern greenhouses in best running condition, 
dwelling house and other buildings with all up-to-date improve- 
ments, everything No. 1. Advanced age, no family, reason for 
selling. Can be easily doubled in income—good future for any- 
one. Price reasonable, terms. 


Has to be seen. Inquire 


FRANK JOSIFKO, Madison, Conn. 














DON'T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


Dry leaves, mixed with ADCO, turn into excellent manure. rs 
So do stalks, vines, weeds and cuttings from the garden, straw 
and cornstalks from the farm. 





Stable manure has become scarce, 
but thanks to ADCO you can still 
have all the manure you need. ADCO 
is the powder that when mixed with 
straw, stalks, leaves, cuttings, garden 
waste of any kind, turns it into 
manure. This ADCO Manure is 
real manure, identical chemically and 
in fertilizing power with the old- 
fashioned kind, but much cleaner. 

You owe it to your garden and 
yourself to know about ADCO and 
how to use it. Won't you let us send 
you our booklet? It’s free. 


ry 
Your seed house can supply you with ADCO, or it can be had 
direct from us. Simple directions accompany every package. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 

















Most Beautiful 


In Masses! 


ATURE propagates her 

wildlings in generous 

fashion and to secure the 
prettiest effects we should follow 
her example. These Dog-tooth 
Violets (Erythronium) shown 
above are the result of a plant- 
ing of fifty, three years ago. 
There are hundreds of them 
now. If you have a damp, 
shady spot, they will do as well 
for you. Bulbs ready for ship- 
ment now, in these varieties: 


E. americanum, light yellow; 
E. americanum albidum, the white 


companion; 
E. grandiflorum, very bright yellow. 
Uniform prices: $1.00 for 10, $8.00 
per 100; 100 of each of three kinds, 
$22.50 delivered. 


For that Shrubbery Border: 
Native LILIES 


The sheltering shade of shrubs is 
ideal for the Lilies, midsummer sees 
them rear their flower heads grace- 
fully above the foliage. Lilies com- 
bine particularly well with such 
broadleaved evergreen shrubs as 
Rhododendrons, Laurels, etc. Avail- 
able for immediate planting are:— 
L. canadense, our wild yellow Mea- 
dow Lily; 
L. philadelphicum, reddish orange, 
spotted purple; 
L. superbum, our native orange Lily. 


Uniform prices: flowering size bulbs, 
$4.00 for 25, $15.00 per 100 


Forty Pages of Nature 
Lore Free 
To those interested in plant life, 
in woods or meadows, brooks or 
swamps, hills or dales, our catalog 
furnishes ample suggestions as to 
how to utilize Nature’s Own garden 
materials to best advantage around 
the home grounds. Gladly mailed 
free and please mention Horticulture. 


GILLETT’S 


FERN & FLOWER FARM 
8 MAIN STREET 


SOUTHWICK MASS. 


HORTICULTURE 
The Facts About Broccoli 


NTEREST in broccoli has shown a remarkable increase in 
the past three years. Formerly grown and used almost en- 
tirely by our Italian population, it is now to be found in all 
the larger markets and may be seen growing in many market 
gardens. This ancient Italian vegetable, the production of 
which has been limited almost exclusively to the little Prov- 
ince of Calabria in southern Italy, has become so popular 
that it is now included on the menu of the most select hotels 
almost every week in the year. Because of its delicious table 
quality and because it can be grown in almost any part of 
the United States, it seems inevitable that broccoli will be- 
come one of our leading vegetables. 

There is some confusion among seedsmen and growers as 
to the true type of broccoli. The true heading broccoli de- 
velops a main head from three to eight inches in diameter. 
This head is composed of the flower buds and should be 
harvested before any of the flowers open. About six inches 
of the stem is cut and used with the bud, the leaves being 
trimmed off or left on as desired. The color of the bud is a 
decidedly bluish green and should not be yellow, white, or 
purple. After the first large head is cut, smaller heads, from 
one to four inches in diameter will develop from the axes of 
the leaves. When these are cut, still more smaller heads will 
develop, or as is usually the case, the plants are pulled up and 
heads cut from plants set a month later than the former 
planting. 

Broccoli seed should be started in plant beds and trans- 
planted to the field when the plants are about six inches tall. 
Piants are usually set 15 inches apart in rows three feet apart. 
The first head should mature in about 120 days and the 
plants continue bearing for a month. For best results and a 
continuous supply, it is a good plan to make plantings once 
a month from March 15 to June 15 in the latitude of Boston. 
Although, like most other members of the same family, it pre- 
fers cool weather, good results can be obtained by good care 
in the warm months. 

It must be borne in mind that club-root, that miserable 
bacterial disease common to the members of the cabbage fam- 
ily, will attack broccoli. A liberal use of lime and a definite 
rotation of crops will aid considerably in preventing the 
appearance of this soil borne disease. The common cabbage 
insects, such as the cabbage maggot, cabbage worms, and cab- 
bage aphis, must be watched just the same as with cabbage 
and cauliflower. 

The plant is quite a rank feeder and responds to good care. 
A liberal application of manure with 1000 pounds of a 5-8-7 
fertilizer per acre, or, if no manure is available, 2000 pounds 
of 5-8-7 per acre with one or two side dressings of nitrate of 
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Ready Now! 


Evergreens 
Flowering Shrubs 
Perennials, etc. 
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Garden Ornaments, Pottery 
and Furniture 


Write for Our Catalog 


Little Cree Farms 
82 Pleasant St., Framingham, Mass. 


Headquarters for eg and 
Forestry, Service and Supplies 
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Protect Your 


Roses NOW 


A little care in the 
fall will bring prize 
blooms next season 


Terogen, the wonderful 
new autumn-winter 
ground dressing, is revolu- 
tionizing all known meth- 
ods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the 
spores of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most in- 
sects as the rose pith borer, 
rose bugs, Japanese and 
many other beetles, aphids 
and ants. 


Terogen has been used 
with great success at the 
famous Wallingford, Pa. 
Rose Gardens. 


Apply Before Winter 
Apply Terogen just be- 
fore covering your roses 
for the winter. Order 
through your dealer or 
direct, as follows: 


yf ae $ .90 
ff ere 1.50 
| 3.10 
SP ee cash 5.25 
Postpaid 
F< eee $11.00 
50 Ib. drum ..... 21.00 
100 lb. drum ..... 40.00 
F. O. B. Phila. by Express 
or Freight 


NOTE—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient 
for one application for 30 to 50 
rose bushes. 


Write for Bulletin 
‘“‘WINTER CARE OF ROSES” 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


ROSE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Established 1897 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 
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’ Gorgeously 
Colored 


--- and exquisitely 
perfumed 


here is no other rose like Mme. 


©, Gregoire Staechelin. Its color is 
}y iridescent—pear!l pink withclaret- 
carmine markings on the outer 
petal. It is a “‘star” climber, and a 
“Star”? Rose. It has an rnusually 
long blooming season. Staechelin is 
fully described in our ‘‘ Fall Guide to 
Good Roses.’”’ You will want one or 
more of these miracle roses in your 
own garden. $2.50 each—four for 
$9. Order now. 

Many other interesting and colorful novel- 
ties never before offered are shown in the 
1929** Fall Guide to Good Roses.” It lists the 
newest **Star’? Dozen—and all the other 
“Star”? roses. Quite the most interesting 
fall catalog we have ever issued. Send for it 
today. It’s free. 


Star Rose Growers 


The Conard-Pyle Company 
Box 27, West Grove, Pa. 


Robert Pyle, gece a 
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Autumn’s months are ideal 
for making new gardens or ex- 
changing those that have be- 
come shabby. Evergreens can 
be moved safely ; common shrubs 
may be replaced with unusual 
specimens, and old perennials 
give way to rare varieties. 
October is the middle of the sea- 
son, yet there is time to plan 
and plant, thus insuring results 
in next year’s landscape and 
garden. Gardens always are 
more interesting when new, 
novel and rare plants replace 
the more common kinds. 


Landscapes 


and Gardens 


Our handsomely illustrated 
catalogue will be your friendly 
guide to a great collection of 
American and foreign plants and 
shrubs. A copy of this book 
will be mailed on request. Please 
address Box H. 


’ 
Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
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soda, a pound to 25 plants, should produce excellent results if 


sufficient moisture is available. 


Broccoli, as grown in England and France, is very similar 
to our cauliflower. It is usually bleached and white in color, 
although green, purple, and yellowish varieties are listed in 
the catalogues. The Italian green sprouting or purple sprout- 
ing varieties are not as good as the true Calabrese strain 
obtainable from several seedsmen in this country. The strains 
of broccoli are by no means perfect, as less than 50 per cent of 
the plants will form a good sized center head. However, im- 
provements are being made by the seed growers, stimulated 
by the increase in the demand for a good strain of seed at any 


price. 
Waltham, Mass. 


r 
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—Paul W. Dempsey. 
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A Begonia Which Nobody Knows 


Who Can Name This Begonia? 


HIS begonia may be a seedling of Corallina Lucerne, but 

there are differences between them. The leaves are narrower 
than Lucerne, quite deeply folded, a dark olive green, heavily 
spotted with silver, and a deep crimson underneath. The 
bloom trusses are larger than those of Lucerne, and a deeper 
color, being the same shade as the under leaf surface. It is a 
vigorous grower and a prolific bloomer. 


Peabody, Mass. 


—AMrrs. H. H. Buxton. 




















Trade Mark Registered 








Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray 


The nationally recognized stand- 
ard insecticide for plants and 
shrubs. Recommended by the 
Officers of the Garden Club of 
America. Half pint 40c; Quart 
$1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 
A Dormant Spray 


Destroys scale insects and eggs. 
Invaluable for the successful 
growth of fruit and other trees. 
Mixes readily in cold water. | 


Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 
Wilson’s Rhody-Life 


An ideal soil stimulant for Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, 
Pines, Spruce, Blueberries and 
other acid loving plants. 100 
Ibs. $5.00; 1,000 lbs. $45.00; 
2,000 lbs. $85.00. 





























Evergreen Shrubs 


FLOWERING Fixe specimen 


Rhododendron Max. and 
Mountain Laurel 
2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; per 100 ....... $20.00 
Specimen Clumps, 2-3 ft., 25 ..... 
Seedlings, 8-24 in., per 100 ...... 10.00 
Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; per 100 18.00 
Holiy, thered berriedkind, 2-4ft.,25for 8.00 


Cash please—Write for car lot prices 


THE FOREST EVERGREEN CoO. 
P. O. Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 











Japan Iris 


Can be grown in any garden. 


Plant only named varieties; they 
give best results. 


We have 50 named varieties in 
our catalog. 


WEED’S:.GARDENS 


Beaverton Oregon 





Most Instructive 


Garden Publication 


“We take many garden or flower 
publications, but we do not find 
as much instructive and interest- 
ing reading in all of them com- 
bined, as we find in each number 
of the Chronicle. So we are send- 
ing a two-year renewal subscrip- 
tion instead of one.”’ 


—C. A. R., Marion, Ohio. 
7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send us $1 for seven months’ trial 
subscription. Or send $2 for full 
year, plus the current issue, 13 
months in all. 


ERS’ 
| ee ans 
iC Carer e- 


“The ONLY Al-Gardening Aggazine” 
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Peony 
Aristocrats 


9.0 Longfellow, red ........ $2.50 
9.2 Phillipe Reviore, red ..... 9.00 
9.1 Martha Bullock, pink .... 5.00 
9.8 Therese, satiny pink . Bae 
9.3 Walter Faxon, salmon .... 2.50 
9.8 Kelways Glorious, white .. 9.00 
9.9 LeCygne, ivory white .... 6.00 
9.4 Tourangelle, cram ...... 2.50 
9.7 Solange, coppery salmon .. 2.50 
8.6 Mikado Jap, red .. 2.00 
9.2 Ama No Sode Jap, pink . 7.00 
8.1 Cathedral Jap, pink .. 2.00 
8.2 Goldmine Jap, pink ..... 2.00 
9.3 Isani Gidui Jap, white ... 8.00 
9.0 Toro No Maki Jap, white 5.00 


Send for Catalog 


Peonies, French lilacs, hardy perennials, etc. 


H. R. LAWRENCE, Elmhurst, III. 





OCTOBER 


The month to plant 


APPLE TREES 


To clear a tract of land 


BARGAIN PRICES 


on 


CORTLAND and McINTOSH 
3-year old trees 


$4.00 per doz., $30.00 per 100 
3.25 per doz., 25.00 per 100 

. 2.50 per doz., 20.00 per 100 

First class, heavy roots and 


“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy’’ 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
BARRE, VT. 


5-7 ft. 
4-5 ft. 
3-4 ft 








3 Christmas Roses 


3 Conta Pest $5.00 


a Red, White, and Pink. Fall Del. 
Ask for Catalogue of ‘Glorious 
Peonies’’ and ‘‘Lovely Lilies’’ 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 








21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, the 

Garden’s Greatest Beautifiers (including 

“Dream,” the best pink) labeled and post- 

paid for only $1. Six orders for only $5. 
Color circular free. 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 








CROCKET’S Collection 
of 


HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 








Seabrook Nurseries | 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 





HORTICULTURE 


The Autumn Blooming Crocus 
—— is still time for planting the Autumn-blooming 


crocuses for flowering in the house, but they should not 
be planted after November 1, because then they would be 
likely to produce only foliage. These crocuses bloom within 
a few weeks after being potted up. Indeed, it is not unusual 
to have them open their flowers in the cases in which they 
are shipped to this country. 

As soon as they are purchased, the bulbs should be placed 
in a six-inch bowl half filled with fibre or pebbles, such as 
are used when forcing paper white narcissi. The bulbs should 
be set on this material and the space around them then filled 
with pebbles or fibre to keep them in place, but with the stems 
uncovered. 

Enough water should be added to half cover the bulbs. It 
is wise, although not really necessary, to keep the bowl in a 
cool, somewhat dark place for a few days, a little water being 
added as needed. The Autumn-blooming crocus makes a 
delightful addition to window boxes while it is in bloom. 
Forcing exhausts the bulbs, however, while those allowed to 
bloom in the garden will go on year after year. 





The Quick Growing Autumn Crocus 


Beginner's Luck With Primroses 


HAVE been very much interested in the various articles 
which have appeared from time to time in Horticulture 
| concerning primroses. My attempts at growing them have 
| been very amateurish I know, but I have wanted to see which 
| varieties could be grown here, where it is hot and frequently 
very dry. My experimenting has only just begun with a 
| wealth of material yet to try. So far I have found several va- 
| rieties very satisfactory, among them Polyanthus Munstead 

strain. It is easily raised from seed, and the plants seem able 

to withstand dryness and heat better than most primulas. 
| Primula florinde came up very well, but has shown a decided 
tendency to damp off. I do not believe any plants will survive 
the first Summer. I have been very much pleased with Primula 
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RARE PEONIES 


Here are just a few taken 
from our list: 


Mrs. A. M. Brand, a wonderful new 
white 
Ella Christianson, fine deep pink 50.00 


ee 


Hansina Brand, immense, flesh ... 50.00 
Myrtle Gentry, Tourangeile pink of 

ON SR rT e -00 
Frankie Curtis, wonderful white 

DC cnbnhentin ae hake bawee a 25.00 
Nancy Dolman, the largest and fin- 

Ee rrr ee 25.00 
Alex D. Vories, the largest and fin- 

est American Beauty red ...... 10.00 
Largo, a wonderful pink Jap by 

Vories, superior in our judgment 

GO TRNOOTRERO 2s cc cccccssess 15.00 


Of course our list contains Therese, 
Solange, Glorious, Bernhardt, Bonheur, 
Rivoire and all the rest over 500, but the 
prices will interest you. 


WAHOO —s COMPANY 
(Inc. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 








VIOLA, SUTTON’S APRICOT 


The loveliest viola in existence 


3.50 a dozen 
Large plants $35 for 100 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 














Gain a Season’s Growth by planting now 
from our pot-grown plants, many of the 
lovely gems which you have seen blooming 
this SPRING in the Arnold Arboretum. 


Pots Each 
Clematis montana rubens .. 4 in. $2.00 
Berberis vernae ......... 3 in. 1.00 
Kolkwitzia amabilis ...... 5 in. 2.50 
Rosa Lady Duncan ...... 4in. 1.75 


and many other desirable shrubs. 
Send for 1929 Catalogue 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick 0345 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















Tulips Specially Priced 
All first size Holland Bulbs 


These brilliant = tulips are in bloom 
a a time and are ad ed more than 


anything else in the garden. 

Ea. Per 100 
Couronne d’or (yellow) 5c $4.00 
Imperator Rubrum (scarlet) 6c 5.00 
Murillo (pink) 4c 3.00 
Peach Blossom (pink) 6c 5.00 


100 of above can be assorted at same price. 
Krizerokroon (finest early single) yellow 
and red, 6c ea., $5 per 100. 100 varieties 
of Darwins Cottage and Breeders, 30 bulbs 
for $1, $3 per 100. Mixed Narcissus bulbs 
for naturalizing, all blooming size bulbs, 
$2.50 per 100, $20 per 1,000. Barri Con- 
spicuous, Early Trumpet, Poeticus Recur- 
vus separate at same price. 

October is a good month to plant peonies 
and irises. Prices in September magazine 
still good. Best dozen peonies for begin- 
ners $9.00. All prices prepaid. 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens 
OSWEGO, KANSAS 
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Coral Lilies 


Lilium tenuifolium, the glowing 
scarlet gem of the Lily family. 


10 bulbs for $2.00 postpaid 


Lilium regale 
10 bulbs for $2.50 postpaid 


Lilium sargentiae 


10 bulbs for $5.00 postpaid 


We offer nineteen different Lilies 
in our Fall Catalog. October is 
the time to plant them. Send 
for a copy at once. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











ii For a Prize 





Garden 


Send for Northbrook 
Quality Group “‘D.”" You caa- 
not buy three Peonies of equal 
. > American Peony Society rating 
in their color under $10.00. Strong, healthy 
root divisions. Beautful addition to any garden. 


Eugenie Verdier, early : 
3-00 


Reine Hortense, midseason 
_Grandiflora, late—one of each 

ry Write for copy of the Master 

List.“‘America's Blue Book"’ 

of Fine Peonies and Irises. 


\ NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
) Box JE Northbrook, Illinois 















Buy 
Gladiolus 


Bulbs 
NO W 


Now is harvest time and special 
prices will be quoted for November 
delivery. Several African Species. 


Send for list of 
100 “BEST” or “FAVORITE” 
Gladiolus 


SUNN YMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 








OTitle Cree Forms ® 


Headquarters for Landscape and Forestry 





—— 





Service and Supplies. 


Design, Construction, Planting, Maintenance 
Nursery Stock, Garden Tools and Accessories 
Send for Free Catalog 











PERENNIALS 


Choice and Unusual 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
CATALOG 
Our New State Road Is Completed 





HORTICULTURE 


cashmeriana. It blooms very early, being one of the first har- 
bingers of Spring in the rockery. The clusters of small laven- 
der flowers on a tall stem are very graceful and decidedly 
pretty. Primula japonica bloomed this Spring, a lovely soft 
pink strain, which was an addition to the rock garden. 
Shortly after blooming the plants died down. I thought they 


would be like the cowslips and come up again in late Summer, 
but they show no signs of reappearing. I presume they did 
not like our climate. 

I give my primulas shade and in very dry weather water 
them whenever possible. None of them like heat or drought; 
they all look limp, from the large leaves of Primula denticu- 
lata, which is supposed to like bogs, to the heart-shaped 
leaves of Primula cortusoides. Primula denticulata is a hardy 
species from the Himalaya with pale violet flowers. One cata- 
logue lists it as suitable for a bog garden, but I do not find 
that it requires any more water than the rest of the family. 
Primula cortusoides’ rosy-lavender flowers come in early 
Summer. It is a Siberian species with soft wrinkled heart- 
shaped leaves which makes it very easily distinguished from 
the other primulas. 

The polyanthus strain seems to be very hardy, Polyanthus 
Sutton’s Superb is impervious to weather conditions. Its 
bronze and yellow flowers bloom about the same time as 
the old Primula vulgaris. I read somewhere the other day that 
Primula vulgaris (cowslip), should not be used as an edging 
on account of its brown leaves after blooming. I have found it 
most effective used as an edging with Anchusa myosotidiflora 
and backed by Darwin tulips. Any quick growing annual, 
such as ageratum, can be planted thickly between the cow- 
slips and soon the dying leaves are entirely hidden. 


—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Virginia. 


Growing the Tree Peonies 


ULTIVATION of the tree peony is a real test of garden- 
ing skill, according to some persons, yet occasionally 
we hear of a home gardener who has divided an old estab- 
lished clump without any difficulty, even as the herbaceous 
kinds are increased. However, the greatest peril lies in the 
propagation and occasionally a plant fails to become estab- 
lished in its new location, but when the roots have taken 
hold, the worst is over. Then follow the glorious flowers 
opening ten days or more earlier than the herbaceous kinds. 
September and October are the best months for transplant- 
ing tree peonies as well as the herbaceous kinds, and in soil 
requirements these two types do not differ greatly. The best 
results are obtained from trenching and thoroughly preparing 
the soil to a depth of two feet. If the subsoil is heavy, drain- 
age may be necessary and sand can be added to a heavy soil 
to make it porous. Fill the trench with fibrous loam to which 
has been added old rotted manure at the rate of one part to 
nine of soil. In no instance should anything but thoroughly 
rotted manure be used and even this must be completely 
mixed with the soil. 

It is important to choose carefully the location for planting 
tree peonies because their hardiness is somewhat dependent 
upon the degree of exposure to wind and sun in early Spring. 
The reason is that the buds start into growth early and are, 
therefore, likely to be injured by late frosts. Hence, protection 
to the north and west against cold March blasts is necessary. 
Furthermore, it is best to choose the site so that the early 
morning sun does not shine on the plants, for buds chilled 
by a late frost should be allowed to thaw gradually before 
the sun strikes them. In fact, some gardeners prefer to grow 
tree peonies in partial shade. No pruning is necessary except 
to remove dead tips. . 

Tree peonies should be planted considerably deeper than 
the herbaceous varieties, the exact depth varying with the 
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Iris - Peonies 
Delphiniums 


Having immense quantities of choice 
Iris, and wishing to have them go to 
gardens all over the United States I 
make the following extremely low 


prices. All of the usual Wellesley 
quality. 

Albert Victor . .$.25 Mme. Chobaut .$.50 
Archeveque .... .35 Monsignor .... .25 
Blue Boy ..... 35 Dt s4sesa0s oe 
B. Y. Morrison . .50 NED: 6 a’ 9 «0 -50 
Ec areig 50% 25 Princess Beatrice. .50 
oe Eee -50 Prospero ...... -50 
D. K. Williamson .50 Queen Caterina . .50 
OT a -50 Seminole ..... -50 
a 50 Sherbert ...... -50 
a -50 Sindjkhat ..... -50 
Kalos se 3 Steepway ..... -50 
Le Gee ...2- oO ST ws saves -50 
L. A. Williamson .50 W. F. Christman .25 
Lord of June .. .50 RS 35 


Select any $7.00 worth; send me $5.00, 
and the Iris will go forward the next day. 


100 Mixed Iris for $5.00 


\ 100 

Siberica, Orientalis ..... $.25 $2.00 $8.00 

“ Snow Queen ... .25 2.00 8.00 
Perry Blue .... .75 7.50 


1929 Crop Delphinium Seed Saved from 
Selected Plants, Large Packet, $.50 


May I send yca my catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalogue containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 














Best Red Peonies 


in existence, Phillipe Rivoire and Mary 
Brand. The two for $15.00. Other 
high-grade peonies. Send for list. 


CRAWFORD GARDENS 
La Porte Indiana 


BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 











NEW 


HYBRID LILACS 


A fine catalogue of Klager Hybrid Lilacs, 
fully illustrated, with cultural notes and 
other interesting data pertaining to lilacs, 
will be sent for the asking. 


R. M. COOLEY, Silverton, Oregon 














Phododendrons 
Lmias 









Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For 
specimen and special planting 
we furnish Nursery grown 
stock from our Stroudsburg 
Nursery. 

Our general catalogue mailed on 
request to points east of the 
Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
611. Visitors welcome at any time 
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A Rainbow Garden of 
Tulips for One Dollar 


FIFTY TULIP BULBS 


in every known hue and color and of all 
types. Darwins, Breeders, Parrots, Cottage 
and Early Singles. 
Have your tulip bed in bloom over a 
long period of time. 

Fifty Big Bulbs Postpaid for a Dollar 
. OFFER No. 2 = 
Five Bulbs Each of Seven Varieties 
of Darwin Tulips 
(Thirty-five Bulbs) 

All labeled true to name, postpaid for 
ONE DOLLAR 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville Ohio 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 








Rhododendrons-Kalmias 
Azaleas Our Specialty 


Send list of wants for prices 


MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


‘4 ilf’s Fvergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Dundee, Illinois 





Bex 317 





ee AGRI-PAX Fe 


“KILLS INSECTS -PRESTO/ 





Controls most insects injurious to 
poets. Harmless to man, beasts and 
irds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 


Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, NW. J. 














IRISES 


Our collection contains over 200 of the 
better varieties. Special prices on many 
varieties in quantity for mass planting. 
Autumn is the time for planting this popu- 
lar perennial. Send for list now. 
MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 


Stamford Connecticut 





Delphinium 
New crop of seed now ready 


Combination of newer shades Lilac 
Blue and lavender. 


Pkt. 500 seeds $2.00 
BURNS HYBRID DELPHINIUMS 


San Rafael, California 








Peyton’s Peerless 


Peonies 
The best of the old. All of the new. 
Singles and Japs a specialty. 
GEORGE W. PEYTON 
Windy Hill Gardens, Rapidan, Va. 














TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike— for miniature gardens, $1.50 
ostpsid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ng size, $2.75 postpaid. 
Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 
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type of plant. Seedlings are well established on their own roots 
and, therefore, need not be set very deep. Those which are 
grafted on Moutan stocks must be planted with only the 
terminal bud above ground and even then, suckers usually 
choke out the scion with the result that only common flowers 
are produced, often magenta colored. However, nearly all 
plants for sale today are either seedlings or grafts on herba- 
ceous roots. They should be planted so that the unions are 
six inches or more below the surface and the terminal buds 
above ground. 

Before planting the peonies, every trace of white mold 
should be removed and all rotted parts cut away. To further 
insure the health of the roots, they may be soaked in a five 
per cent solution of formalin followed by a rinsing in clear 
water. Care should be taken when treading the soil around 
the plants not to injure the roots. Heavy watering may be 
necessary if the soil is unusually dry. 

Ample Winter protection must be provided north of 
Boston, particularly for newly set plants, and even in milder 
sections of the country the shrubby tops should be covered 
with cloth or paper supported by stakes in the event of a late 
frost. No mulch should go on until the ground is frozen. 
Then, tie the branches together and either wrap the plant in 
straw as is done with roses or surround it with wire netting 
and fill in with leaves. Uncover the plants late in Spring. 


Forcing Paper White Narcissi* 


ARCISSUS bulbs may be grown successfully in sand and 
water, in fibre and water, in soil and water, and in many 
other planting media. When grown in soil and water, drain- 
age containers should be used as clay pots and window boxes, 
but the bloom with drainage will be more uneven. 

The bowl or container when planted with bulbs should 
be placed upon the sunniest window sill. Whenever possible, 
it will add somewhat to the chances for successful blooming 
to place the container with bulbs when first planted in as cool 
and as dark a closet or cellar as possible for at least a week or 
ten days. When the stems have grown about one inch in 
height, the bowl should be brought from the dark room, to 
a sunny window sill where it should remain until the flowers 
bloom. 

Planting should take place during the month of October or 
November. These bulbs should then bloom early in Decem- 
ber. The period from planting to blooming of the forced 
narcissi is about six weeks. This period grows a little shorter 
the later in the season that the bulbs are planted. Fill a six- 
inch or an eight-inch bow] about one-half full of clean gravel. 
Set roots downward on this gravel bed, three, four, or five 
large paper white narcissus bulbs. Add enough gravel to hold 
the bulbs firmly, upright and equidistant. Then fill-the bowl 
with clean water until the water rises to about the center of 
each bulb. 

The height of the water must be kept at the same level as 
the exposure of a growing rootlet to the air will blast the 
flower. Therefore, add water every day to keep the water at 
the original height. The water need not be changed. The 
growing narcissus thrives in moist atmosphere and an equable 
temperature, about sixty-five degrees. Therefore, it is a gain, 
but not necessary, to set growing plants over pans of shallow 
water in the warmest available place. 

Many times, when the beautiful foliage has grown and 
the buds have set, these buds will become yellow and blast 
without bloom. This is because of one of three reasons; 
either, the plant has become too cold on some night, or the 
room has been too hot and dry during the growing time, or, 
what is most probable, the water in the container has been 
allowed to evaporate below the original level and so has 
exposed certain rootlets which must always be immersed with 
water. 





*From a publication of the Garden Association of New York. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
for FALL PLANTING 


Japanese Roseflowering 
Cherries in complete 
assortment: 

5 2-yr. trees, prepaid 

to your address, $7.50 


10 2-yr. trees, prepaid 
to your address, $12.50 


(East of Rocky Mountains) 
Illustrated catalog FREE 


WOHLERT 


OF NARBERTH, PENNA. 
932 MONTGOMERY AVE. 





























Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland, native rhododendrons 
are at their best. We have these plants both in 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 

Weite for Illustrated Price List 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 





A BARGAIN 


500 Japanese Yew for hedge or individual 
specimens, twice transplanted, 18”-24”, 
$2.50 each by the 100 rate, packing at cost. 


G. CLIFTON SAMMIS 


Huntington Long Island 





FLOWERING EVERGREENS, SHRUBS 
and LITTLE TREES 
First Class Collected Stock 
Rhododendron maximum and Mountain 
Laurel, 2-4 ft., 25, $4; per 100, $15. 
Holly, Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $4; 100, $15. 
Bhod. max. and Kalmia, in carload lots, 


$125. 

Seedlings of above stock, 6-18 in., 100, 
$6; per 1,000, $50. 

Local orders burlapped, roots packed in moss 


J. FP. NORRIS P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 


FERTEX PLANTING POTS 


The new Coteingeeting pot for ers. 
Made of material used by large fertilizer 
manufacturers. Promotes healthy wth. 
Thirty 2%-inch pots sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


CENTRAL FIBRE CO., Inc. 
SOUTH GARDINER, ME. 








Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For a woman who does her own gardening 

a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A Jolly 

Turtle, yellow with green leather back is 

different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 postpaid. 
M. & M. JENNINGS 

119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 





BUELL — BOSTON 
pParcarED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORE 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


C. E. BUBLL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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CENTENNIAL 
AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION 


Che Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Soriety 


Illustrated Lecture 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LIBRARY 
NOTICE 


Tuesday, November 5th MASSACHUSETTS 
(Election Day) The Horticultural Society of New HORTICULTURAL 
3 P.M. York wishes to extend to visitors in SOCIETY 


Reginald Farrer and the work | New York City the use of its Library. 
he accomplished for Horticulture | While still in its swaddling clothes, 
By this Library has, nevertheless, a small 

E. H. M. COX, of England but well chosen collection of horti- 
Editor of ‘“The New Flora and Silva” cultural and gardening books and 
The Society is fortunate in securing Mr. Cox pamphlets, to which non-members 


during his brief visit to the United States for . 

this Autumn lecture, which has been added to are cordially welcome for reference 
the 1929 series. Mr. Cox accompanied Reginald work. 
Farrer on some of his travels and should have 


exceptionally interesting material to present. 


Horticultural Hall 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 29 to Nov. 3 


Opening at 1 P. M. Tuesday 
At 9 A. M. other days until Sunday 
At 12 M. on Sunday 
Closing each evening at 10 P. M. 





An elaborate exhibition with 
many attractive features. 


Free to members presenting their 


Membership Cards The Horticultural Society 


of New York, Inc. 


Admission to non-members fifty cents 


Hardy Chrysanthemum Exhibition Childees half peice 


1600 ARCH STREET 
November 5 and 6, 1929 


Executive Offices and Library 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





SUNDAY FREE 























“GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 
ings and memoranda; 45 headings on 
oose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00, including postage. Send 
check to, Garden Notes, Box 255, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 


NOTE IT DOWN AND LOOK IT UP 








What makes a good Coming Exhibitions 


Plant Label coop ?: 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—-WE HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUOTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


October 1-2. Camden, N. J. Annual Exhibition of the Camden 
Dahlia Society at the Walt Whitman Hotel. 


October 2-3. Red Bank, N. J. Exhibition of the Monmouth County 
Horticultural Society. 





October 29-November 3. Boston, Mass. Centennial Autumn Exhi- 
bition in Horticultural Hall. 














Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 


Everett, Mass. 





October 31-November 3. Newark, N. J. New Jersey Flower Show 
in the Sussex Armory. 








E.L. SHUTE CO., Established 34 Years 
ea For Evergreens, Roses, 
Bhododendrons 
Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse. 
Car lots $1.75 ae bale 
phia 





f.o.b. Philad 
on arrival of steamer. 
One bale $3.00 f.0.b. 
cars Philadelphia. 
$3.50 per bale delivered 
Philadelphia and 
Importers vicinity. 








Superintendent or Head Gardener, single, 
desires position in the East. Has worked 
in Sweden, Germany and France, as well 
48 several years in Oalifornia. Best of 
references. §S. E., care of Horticulture. 





ee 





ATER'S 


DELPHINIUM 


UPERB 


SEEDS—Selected from best named Wrex- 
hams—$1 pkt. for over 100 seeds. 
PLANTS—For immediate delivery— 
Selected—-$1 each, $10 doz. 
Unselected—$5 doz. 
A few extra-special Wrexhams—$2.50 each 
TEXT-BOOK, “Its Culture,” 10c 


Vv. 0. B. SLATER Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 


a 








November 5-6. Philadelphia, Pa. Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch St. 


November 7-10. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Autumn Exhi- 
bition of the Horticultural Society of New York in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


November 12-14. Indianapolis, Ind. Annual Meeting and Exhibi- 
tion ” the Chrysanthemum Society of America, in the Claypool 
Hotel. 


November 14-17. Providence, R. I. Exhibition of The Rhode Island 
Horticultural Society in the State Armory, Cranston St. 


November 20-22. Asbury Park, N. J. Annual Meeting and exhibit 
of New Jersey Horticultural Society. 








Statement of Ownership, Management, Etc., of Horticulture 
As Required by the Act of Congress, August 24, 1912 


Publishers—Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston. Editor 
and Business Manager—Edward I. Farrington. Officers: President— 
Albert C. Burrage; Secretary—Edward I. Farrington; Treasurer— 
John S. Ames. 


Bond holders, mortgagees and other security holders—None. 
Sworn to and subscribed before a Notary Public by 
EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, 


Business Manager. 
October 1, 1929. ; 





Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 
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Photograph by Tilford 
’ KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
* Landscape Exhibit of Fine Nursery Stock at the Topsfield (Mass.) Fair, September 11-14, 1929 


A NURSERYMAN’S EXHIBIT should not only show fine specimen plant material, but should 
demonstrate proper combinations for pleasing and Permanent Effects. 


Our Landscape and Planting Department is constantly engaged in designing and constructing the 
finest Landscape Developments. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery has an almost unlimited stock of the choicest Plant-Material expertly grown 
in large and small sizes to draw from. 


The largest collection of Hardy Native American Trees, Shrubs and Flowering Plants. 
New and Rare Introductions of the Arnold Arboretum. 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Mountainlaurel, Leucothoe, Andromedas, Sandmyrtle, Daphne, Scotch 
Heathers, Bearberry and other best Broadleaf Evergreens and Groundcovers. 


Rare Pines, Retinosporas, Cypress, Firs, Spruces, Junipers, Yews, Arborvitaes and Hemlocks. 
Thirty species and varieties of the wonderful Flowering Crabs. 
All plant lovers will find a visit to Kelsey-Highlands Nursery to be both interesting and profitable. 


An Illustrated Catalog is gladly sent to all who request it. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 


Telephones, Topsfield 71 and 72 
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